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American Slavery. 


““Ttremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just» 
and that his justice’cannot sleep forever.’ —JEFFERSON. 


DEBATE IN CONGRHESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. © 
House or RerpresEnraTIvVEs. 


Tuesday, January 15th, 1828. 
(Continued.) 

Mr. Sronas said, that he had not intended to have said 
another word 1m this debate. He did not now mean to enter 
upon the particular merits of the claim. Ona former day 
he had so fully stated the reasons for the final vote which 
he should give on this particuJar amendment, that it was 
useless to go over that ground again, and he would not now 
have thrown himself again on the indulgence.of the com- 
mittee, if he had not heard some principles advanced, in 
the course of the discussion, in view of which, the amount 
of compensation claimed by the petitioner sunk into utter 
insignificance, and-was not worth a moment’s reflection. If 
i thought, said Mr S. thot they could be sustained ty the 
laws and constitutions of tte country, I would not sit here 
for a moment, and represent a people whose rights would 
be no longer worthy the protection or defence of any man, 
I said, sir, the other day, that, in every case in which, we 
had indemnified officers of.the army for the impressment 
of private property, we had indemnified them in the cha- 
racter of trespassers. I. have voted for several acts of that 
kind, but we have never acknowledged the legality of any 
seizures of that sort, and J have always considered them as 
Violations of the personal rights of our citizens. IT meant 
to assert this doctrine in its broadest sense, and if itcanmot 
be sustained here to the most unqualified extent, then [have 
learned nothing from books, and have profited nothing from 
the history of other countries or my own. I could now 

, ave felt that! had done my duty here, if Hhad not risen 
to reassert it. There can be nothing in the Constitution that 
Sanctions, by the remotest implication, the pernicious, doc; 
trine that, in time of war, the officers of the army can ex- 
ercise any power over the property of our citizens, that is 
nied to them in time of peace. The change of our ami- 
cable relations with a foreign power, does not work such a 
distraction of civil government among us, or destroy any of 
the securities of our eivil liberties at home. It is true that 
the Constitution declares that private property shal}- not he 


- re for public use without compensation. But so far does 














tion sucka principle, that it directly asserts the very doc- 
ttine that condemns it. It was placed there to repel the 
0 ae ey of such an extravagant and despotic claim on 
wie pact of this governmentfin any case. The same se 


1s Touad in many of the State Constitutions; and if Ihave 

aay knowledge of the uniform course of decision in the 
Sourts, private property cannot be touched, even by the 

Fovernment itself, until the compensation is actually made, 
Or provided for. 1 will not even speak of the officers of 
_BOvernment. I say the government itself: for the cieuse 
as no reference whatever to any subordinate agen's of 
het wt acting on their individual discretion. The 
con slature of a State, which finds this clause in its Consti- 
: on, cannot authorize the agents of a Turnpike Compa- 
why ~~ servants of the pettiest corporation, for any pur- 

2634 Mt Publis utility, to place their foot on the Jand of apy 
ie ehahe ty his damages have been ascertained and paid: 
there talk e a fearful clause indeed, if it had been placed 
anna ne baled by implication, a doctrine that might shel- 
rnp cer a the army from the retribution of the law for 
Seasntiee, private property, It neither legalizes it by 
adie? on, nor even acknowledges it as the act of the go- 
ot. Nor 1s there, m my judgment, any aualogy be- 


is Clause fall short of any implication that would sane- 


tween the appropriation of private property for public use, 
under this clause of the Constitution, aud the exercise of 
the general power.of taxation. The process cannot be assimi- 
lated to that of taxation in any just sense, nor is preperty so 
taken appropriated at all, by way of assessment, in the na- 
ture of a tax for the public usé. The compensation is 
strictly of the nature of an equivalent for its value, and 
the only operation of such a power, even when lawfully ex- 
erted, against the will of the owner, is to fulfil the most ob- 
vious dictate of natural justice. I donot think an instance 
can be found, where the government itself, in the exercise 
of.the high,and transcendental power which pertains to it, 
has taken the lands of any man, even for fortifications, with- 
out bis eonsent, or ventured to dispossess him of his freehold 
before his damages have been assessed and provided for. 
But to whom does this clause relatein any case? ‘Private 
property shall not be taken.’ By whom? By the officers of 
the army, or any other mere agent of the government, act- 
ing at his own will and on his own judgment or pleasure? 
No, sir—by the government ifself.. Lam yet to, learn that a 
commanding general, or any other officer, can exercise any 
of the:powers of this government, in time of war, or at any 
ther ame, except over the army, 3 em not abolit to say 
that, in a case of extreme at¢ unconirollable necessity, 
when the safety of an army, or the security of a post, re- 
quires such an act to be done, a commanding officer may 
not beymorally excusable by his government for the im- 
pressment of private property, ona sudden emergency, nor 
that, if he acted withdiseretion, he deserved its censure, 
nor willl speak of the measurc'of contempt that wouid 
justly follow any man who should refuse to dedicate cheer- 
fully, in 9 moment of immediate danger, his property or 
his life to his country’s defence. 1 know that this power 
has been exercised jn some cases where censure was not 
cemanded, but in others, that we should never recommend 
as examples. It is against the doctrine that holds such 
seizures of private property, by an officer of the army, 
against the will of the owner, to be lawful, that! protest. 
It it can be justified in a court of justice in this country, 
the whole government is a mockery, and every man aslave. 
I cannot reflect, without emotions that [ cannot suppress, 
on the miserable slavery under which we live, if such a 
power is to be tolerated. Whe, sir, is to be the judge of 
the necessity that shall justify it? If an officer of the army, 
then is he only bound to exercige jsis judgment as a military 
man, and he stands, on every analagous principle of law, 
irresponsibie and justified. Will any gentleman here, of 
that profession of which } am an humble member, show us 
a precedent of such a justification? Will he let us know 
the name of the English lawyer that ever put his name to 
sucha plea? Will he produce a record from the whole his- 
tory of British jurisprudence where it can be found? Such 
a point was never suffered to be debated before a judge in 
England. No writer, since the days of James H.. has as- 
serted it, and no lawyer there would defile the record of a 
court with such a defence. We have recognized the ille- 
gality of these impressments in numerous acts for the relief 
of officers. The act for the relief of General Swartwout 
even recites the judgment of the Supreme Court in New 
York against him, for the violation of right that he commit 
ted by order of his superior officer, in a case of impress- 
ment. The records of that court abound with the vindica- 
tion of that principle in every free government, which pro- 
tects us from the arm or the dis¢retion of military power, 
in every form and disguise. If such a discretion is vested 
in a commanding general, the discretion is not traversable, 
in acourtof justice. He mustbe the sole judge of the ne- 
cessity,and every man’s property is held at the mercy of 
his sword. If his property is subject to military discretion, ' 
then is his person also. 1 know of no distinction in prinei. 





ple between the seeurities that we hold for botb.. The se. 
curity of life » od tiberty, as well asthe enjoyment of pro. 





perty, stand on the same great constitutional principles. The 
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only vote | ever gave in this House, that Ihave regretted, was 


at the first session that I came here.’ It was: to. indembify 
an aid-de-camp of general Pike, who, even by order of, his 
superior officer, arrestéd several citizens of the state of 
New-York. I have voted for no indemnities since, where 
the personal, liberty of any man has been violated, and f 
wish every act of that sort was stricken from the statute 
book. What, sir, do we mean, when we speek of that free. 
system of British laws that our fathers brought with them _ 
here, if we have only lived to hold our propefty at the mer- 
cy of any agentof this government that weafs its tinsel ot 
his shoulder? Is it an idle delusion only, when we look to 
Magna Charta as the security of every British subject 
against the encroachments of his sovereign? [| thought it 
was our boast and pride, as freemen too, that no man in this 
ecuntry should be deprived of his lifé or liberty, or despoil- 
ed of his property, without the judgment of bis peers—the 
trial by jury, Ifan officer gan take my property, of any 
sort, at his discretion, he may take my money with it—and. 


if mine, my neighbor’s. And if he can do this invany shape, 
or to any extent, he may levy a contribution who are 
within thereach of bis sword, and enforce it at the point of. 


tue wyoge. If government has not poovided support for. 
its armies, shall they Jive on the people, and measure their _ 
rights by the length of their swords? It is worse in prac- 
tice than the levies of ship-monhey under the raee:of the 
Stuarts. ‘There was at least the consolation there, thatthe 
warrant came from the hand of a civil officer of the govern- 
ment; but with us, we should find the authority of the pre- 
cept in the name of an Adjutant General: The Stuarts yy: 
called in. the soldiery, when the spirit of af English freeman’ 
resisted the claim; but we should first’ realize our 
by’'finding the bayonetat our doors. The Kingof 
witb all his army at Hounslow, and all his navy at Ly 
Bridge, would not dare to execute an order for impress- 
ment of private property in the city of London. If the 
ministér should assert sweh a prerogative in ‘the House of 
Commons, he. could not bold his placeanhour; and the 
sovereign who should dare to maintain him in, it, would not 
wear his crewn a day. It has already been tried in En 
land. This doctrine cost the first Stuart his head— blast ) 
his crown—and the indignant spirit#of England drove him 
a vagaband to the Continent, to beg his bread at the Courts 
of Europe.” J ; ke 45 
The doctrine that unlimited power might be ones for 
purposes.of public utility, was the maxim of James I. and 
this monarch went ove step in that path of tyranny beyond 
the exampies that he found in the days of the Roman Repub-’ 
lic. The Consul sometimes contrived to: invest himself, 
with the same power, but he always took the. ee. to 
obtain itunder the form of a Decree of the . The 
English despot took it without consulting his’ Parliament at 
all. It was about the latter end of the days of the Roman 
Republic, that the maxim.sprung up that has been th 
out on this floor. 1 heard it once offered before, in another 
place, where it became my professional duty to notice it, 


Silent leges iuter arma. It is worth ab inguiry, 1p any ; 
ment that pretends to freedom, te trace this sentiment 
its origin. Itis not to be found in the EnglishCommoi 
Law, and wilt never be sanctioned in this country, until we’ 
bave nothing left that is worth protecting. It was first 
avowed usdeér thg Consulship of Pompey—then become 
sole Consul, and virtually Dictator. The time of this Con- 
sulship, in which thisconvenient maxim was first started, 
is deserving of some attention. He was sole Consul — 
four years before he was himself assassinated, and eig 
years before the Triumvirate of Antony, Lepidus and Oc- 
tavius was established—the same patriotic Triumyi- 
rate that partitioned the Roman power pmens themselv 
Octavius Casar took thé West, Antony the Bast, ani , 
dus took Maly for théeir shares of the government. ‘This ” 
celebrated conspiracy agsingt the liberties of Rome wag, 
successfully maimained until they quacrelled among them 
f a 
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selves in the distribution of the spoil, and the most 
ambitious of them all, defeated his !ast co-patriot at 
the battle of Actium, and established the Augustan 
Dynasty on the ruins of the Republic. Surely, Sir, 
there is nothing io thé character of the times in 
which this maxim was started, that recommends it 
very highly to our imitation here. Its first incep- 
tien isto be found in the oration of Cicero in’ be- 
half of Milo; and there were some circumstances 
in that celebrated trial, (which took pice in the 
year of Pompey’s sole Consulship) that are worth 
our notice too, when we are about to try the 
value of such a sentiment in a free country. 
Milo’s trial.was not had before the Prater, nor un- 
der the ordinary:laws of Rome. Pompey created a 
tribunal for the sole purpose. It was of the na- 
ture of a Special Commission, and the friends of 
Clodius, whose favor Pompey courted, were grati- 
fied with the trial of Milo under this new form of 
justice inthat Commonwealth. The whole pro- 
ceeding was a’scandalous mockery, and the trial 
was conducted andthe judgment rendered under 
an ex post facto ordinance. The Hall too, was 
filled by the soldiery, which had been stationed 
around the seats of the Judges, The soldiery— 
which Cicero, in that oration, quailing under the 
‘power, if not: the eye of Pompey, pusillanimously 
alluded to by the name of comitatus—altendants! 
While he designated the whole proceeding by the 
mere cowardly terms of nova judicii, nova forma, 
the recreant advocate apologized to the minions of 
: power whom he addressed, for his embarrassment 
in the presence of the soldiery that surrounded 
them. It was on that occasion, and in sucha situ- 
ation, before such a tribunal, and in times like 
those, that, instead of denouncing the whole pro- 
ceeding as a disgrace upon the Republic, he base- 
ly flattered the ear of Pompey with ‘a sentiment 
that is truly grateful to the ear of every tyrant— 
Silent leges inter arma. Deservedly as we, may 
admire him as an orator and a scholar, bis cow- 
ardice as an advocate has left an indelible reproach 
upon his memory. He basely truckled to the 
power of Pompey, when he was perhaps the only 
man, that could have roused the Roman People 
from the lethargy that precedes despotism every 
where. He shrunk from his duty, as a recreant 
and, afraid to follow Pompey, or oppose Cesar, 
he fled from Rome, and fell a victim, at last, to 
the very Triumvirate, that put his principles into 
practice; aod, when overtaken by the emissaries 
of Antony, who proscribed him, meanly tirust out 
bis bead from his carriage, and tamely bowed his 
neck to receive the stroke of his assassin. ‘The 
execrable despotism that followed, is the best com- 
mentary that history can furnjsh to illustrate this 
reaxim, by which tyranny bas sustainel itself eve- 

where; and, when the People of this country 

ll be prepared to tolerate it here, they will have 
become the fit vassals of the first impegtal despot 
that will consent to ve es his new-born dynasty 
by condescending to rule over such a set of debased 
and bgnominious slaves. 


Mr. McDurriec, of South Carolina, obtained 
the floors but yielded it to 


Mr. Ranpotru, of Virginia, who said, as I was 
the means of introducing the unfortunate Latin 
maxim to which the gentleman from New York 
Las referped, 1 am glad to have the authority of that 

entleman, that at deast, it was Cicerdnian; an‘, 
erefore could not be bed Latin. I feel bound to 
explain the sense in which I introdp-ed it. | men- 


tioned it not as sagetioning any of tirose doctrines 
which the geatlemga from New York-has impugn- 
ed this day. Far from it, Sir, and I have a good 
‘right to say thisy bedause unlike that gentieman. | 


vever did vote to indemnify an officer, baving 
tither one or two epaulettes on hfs shoulder, for 
Violating the most sacred rizhts of an Amerirau 
cizen! I never' did, and never will, so heip me 
God! [atroduced the quotation ogy as declaring 
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what I supposed had been a fact—done flagrante 
bello—doue ex necessiiate rei—and necessity, sir, 
does not stop to argue even: with the gentleman 
from New York, rhetorician and logiciar as he is. 
But does not that gentleman perceive that all his 
argument against the amendment, goes equally 
against the whole bill? ‘That it is as gvod against 
the cart and horse as it is ‘against the slave? .Does 
he not perceive—if he will permit me in my home- 
ly vernacular, to say so—that what is saace for the 
goose As sauce for the gander? Sir, it was this 
which octasioned me to move, the other day, that 
the Committee should rise. I gave up that ~mo- 
tion at the request of an honorable gentleman 
from Louisiana, (Me. Gortey) who was desirous, 
at that time, of addressing the }Committee; and I 
would now again have moved it, but for the same 
vesire on the part of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (to whose courtesy I an now indebted 
for the opportunity of new addressing you) with a 
view of having tte bill recommitted. -The Com- 
mittee of Claims—I say it with no disrespect— 
have not, in my opinion, taken a proper view of the 
subject. When this bill was first introduced from 
that Committee, I did not read their report. I do 
not read the reports of Committees; and, far less, 
all thatimmense mass of trash which, is heaped 
upon ourtables, and printed by our orders—for 
whose benefit I cannot tell; certainly not for ours, 
nor for that of the People. I do not mean, sir, to 
apply the term, “ trash’ to the report of the Com- 
mittee of claims; butI did not read that report: and! 
am not ashamed to say that I do not read the reports. 
Sir, I subscribe most heartily to the doctrine main- 
tained by the gentleman from New York, and I do 
not mean to pronounce a palinodia, when I say this. 
I will, as heartily as he can, defend the right of eve- 
ry citizen of this country against any hand but the 
hand of the law; and that, after its act has been au- 
thorised by the verdict of twelve good and lawful 
men, I concur with him in the sentiment, that the 
right of property is not only as dear as the right of 
life and of liberty, but from policy it ought to be 
even dearer, because it is at this right that the 
blow of the oppressor will always be levelled. The 
tyrant wsll let his subjects go about with their 
throats uncut, so long as he can find the means of 
answering bis exorbitant demauds, by. touching 
their property; so long as he can do this, there is 


no fear, that like Cicero, we shall thrust our heads | 


out of our coach windows (such of us as have any) 
that they may be cut off by the scitiitar of his sa- 
traps. I now hold, and always have held, the duc- 
trine which the gentleman from New York has so 
ably and eloquently enforced—-ably’and eloquent- 
ly aswas shewn by the profouad attention with 
which he was heard. That, sir, is a barometer 
which never fails. I will take a warning from it 
now, and conclude what [ bave to say; and then, 
after we have beard the gentleman from South 
Carolina, and such other geutlemen as now wishto 
address the Committee, I shall move that the Com- 
anitiee rise, either that this matter may be put at 
rest forever, or that the bill may be recommitted. 
I will also- remind gentlemen that this is a private 
claim, and by the stranges{ rule that ever was heard 
of, we have given to private bills (wo-sixths of our 
time, and ae much more as they can get in the 
scramble, I will sap no more. 
(To be Continued.) 





From the Pennsylvania ( Harrisburg) Intelligencer, of the 1th inst. 
To a Penusylvauian ‘Who possesses the least 
particie of state pride, it must be humiliating to 


see the unanimity with which the Jackson mem-| 


hers in Congress from Pennsylvania, follow in the 
wake of the soytherus on the tariff question. Not 
one of Pennsylvania's delegation voted for Mr. 
Mallery’s or any other amendinent offered in jeu 
of the mnjudicious tariff pil! reported by the dack- 
son Cominittee. We all know, we “have almost 
daily proof of the bostilty of the south to aay pro- 
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tecling duty, and yet the Jackson members from 
Pennsylvania and New York, to a man go with the 
south, the strong bold of Jacksonism and antj- 
tariffism. 

Qur members in Congress are willing to hitch 
themselves to the anti-tariff car, and become the 
drudges of southern politicians, in order that Gene- 
ral Jackson may be elected to the Chief Magistracy 
of the United States, through which southern po- 
licy will gain the ascendancy, and if it once pre- 
dominates, the southrens will not easily be brought 
to relinquish it, as they even now threaten to op- 
pose it, not by argument alone, but by force, for the 
proof of which see Governor Giles’ message ta 
the legislature of Virginia, the Georgia and South 
Carolina resolutions, and many other productions 
of a similar character. 

John Randolph once said taa gentleman of Bos- 
ton, then a* member of Congress, “you talk of 
our governing you by the representation of our 
BLACK slaves at the south—you are mistaken— 
we have governed you by the means of your 
WHITE slaves at thenorth, andwe WILL CON. 
TINUE to dq so.” 

When we view the conduct of our Jackson mem- 
bers in Congress—when we see them, contrary to 
the interests of their constituents, gomg every 
length with the southern anti-tariff men, we feel 
mortified at the idea of there being too much truth 
in Mr. Randolph’s insolent taunt, The few ad- 
ministration members in Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania, have defended the interests of the Pennsyl- 
vania farmer, the mechanic, and the manufacturer, 
whenever they were endangercd; they have done 
all they could do, but were overpowered by their 
colleagues, by men whose duty it was to go band 
in band with them in supporting those measures 
upon which depends the welfare of our country, 
ang particularly of Pennsylvania. Let the peo- 
pledivest themselves of prejudice, and+look to this 
matter ere it be tov late. | 


From the Pennsylvania Reporter. 
| -Monoay, Matcn 24. 

Mr. Krepps from the Committee to whom were 
referred the memorial of many citizens of this 
commonweaith, requesting the aid of the legisia- 
ture in effecting the abolition of slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia; made the following report:— ~ 
| That, at the last session of the legislature of this 
state, memorials were presented.requesting the aid 
of that body in eflecting the abolition of slavery 
in the United States, and the Committee to whom 
these memorials were referred recommended the 
subject to the attention of the next legislature. 
That memorials sigued by. numerous citizens of 
this commonwealth are again presented to the 
legislature, requesting, in strong and empbatie lan- 
guage, that something may be done to efiect the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

Your Committee, feeling the weight of these 
repeated applications—the earnest and Wignified 
solivitations af a numerous body of citizens—have 
given to the subject all the attention in their pow- 
er to bestow, amidst the nwhifarious dulies they are 
called on to perform. , 

That the exisience of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, within a territory over which Congress 
have exclusive jurisdiction, is a stain upon our 
name and character as a free people, no eitizen of 
Pennsylvania will presume to devy. The last: of 


allrepublics should not be the éasi to prociaim. 


ireedom to the slave. 

While the Congress of the United States de- 
clares it piracy and punishes with death any persom 
foundengaged in the slave trade; aad while they 
carry on negotiations with other governments, to 
‘adopt a universal system more effectually to abol- 
ish this mhuman,teaffic;. it seems inconsistent with ~ 
such professions to sanction slavery where the 
vave not otily the rightbut the-power_te abolish it 
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The natural and civil rights of the enslave | are 
the same, whether he be held in bondage on the 
land or the water, on board a slave ship or in the 
tenement of his master; and the metaphysical dis- 
finction about human rights, which sanctions the 
the latter, while it punishes with death the former, 
is more in accordance with the expediency of dr- 
spotic governments than the undisguised principles. 
of republican institutions. It 1s true under exist- 
ing laws the master has a property in his slave, of 
which he ought notto be deprived without com- 
pensation, nor Would your Committee recommend 
an interference with the mode or manner’ of aboli- 
tion, but leave the adoption of a plan to effectuate 
it, to the.wisdom of Congress. Your Committee 
are aware of the difficulties which snrround this 
subject, of the deep interest which is experienced 
and the strong and powerful excitement felt by our 
southern, brethren, whenever distant allusions are 
made to the abolition of slavery. We do not de- 
sire to awaken bitter feelings, or to arouse sectional 
jealdusies; but as the legislature of a state which 
has abolished slavery, and which views with appre- 
hensions the increasing dangers incident to such 
‘a state of things, we regard it as a daty we owe to 
the citizens of this commonwealth to express firmly 
yet respectfully our detestation of the odious fea- 
dure of our general government. 

Your Committee therefore recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

Resolved, &e. That it be earnestly recommend- 
ed to the Senators and Representatives of this 
State, in the Congress of the United States, to use 
their efforts to »ccomplish the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, in such manner as 
they may consider consistent with the rights of in- 
dividuals, and the Constitution of this United 
States. 

Resolved, That the Governor be and he is here- 
by requested to transmit a copy of the foregoing 
report and resolution to each of our senators and 
representatives in Congress. 


Mr. FISHER’S REPORT." 

In sptaking of labor in manufactories, Mr. Fish- 
er says there are two kinds; white labor and black 
labor. And in computing the advantages of each, 
he gives a decided preferance to the latter. This, 
in North Carolina, no doubt, may be true, because 
of the manner in which the white population is rais- 
ed. Idleness and luxury, which serve to effeminate 
the peeple—cramp the genius of the state, and o- 
verihrow-all Jaudable energy and ambition—per- 
vade almost every department of society in that 
country. But the growing opulence of the northern 
states, together with the elevated stations which 
they o¢cupy in the republic—are standing eviden- 
res of the truth of a contrary Preperitiaty that 
while is preferable to black labor. Were itnot for 
those evils which are incompatible with slayery, 
the advantages, whether they arise from white or 
black labor may be computed equal, but as appear- 
ances’ are, a decided preference is to be given to 
those states who work their different manufactories 
by white people. And this advantage is Ser a 
in either a political.or pecuniary point of view. 
I a political point of view, we would refer to those 
free states which merely by the power of their own 
resources now shine so conspicuous in the political 
homzon. The marked distinction between the free 
and slave states as respects internal improvements 
and domestic manufactures, orig'nates almost en- 
tirely from'the former depending on the solid ytorth, 
& intrinsic mdustry of its inhabitants: while that 
of the latter depends, not upon a population pro- 








*Mr. Fisher, 2 member of the Jast Lezgislature,of N. C. 
delivered a lengthy report to that body shewing thé neces- 
sity of adopting the system of Manufacturing in thatstate to 
raise iton a par with the Northern states—and the intfoduc- 
tion ef slave labor for that parpose. Query. have they not 
enough of slave labor already? Why sink deeper & over- 
Whelm thompelves in utter ruin!—~G, U. EF, 








moted by interest and enterpr se, but upon a people, 
degraile] by the most abject vassalage. having no 
other end im view, than to wh:le away’ the tedioas 
hours of slavery. The consequence is, that the free 
states are outstt:pping the others by the erectiox 
and maintenance of those inst:tutions, which render 
a state or a nation couspicuous. Ina pecuniary 
po:ntot view, the wealth & prosperity of the man- 
ufactures established, and also the goodness of the 


wares manufactured m each— show a very str:king | 
diflerence between the:slave and non-slave holding} 


states. -Ohio while yet inher infancy, is, by the in- 
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dustry and enterprise of her inhabitants, opening 
her canals, laying out her reads,—and erecting her! 
manufactories. Yes, she can at present boast of! 
one of the best and most extensive manufactories in 
the Union. And those rapid strides which Ohio 
has made and is continuing to make in internal 
improvements and domestic manufactures, are ow- 
ing in a great measure to the energy, emulation and 
industry of the people, which have heen fostered 
and cherished ever since the existence of the state. 
Village Register. 

The American System is now on trial before the 
world, It remains to be seen, whether twelve mil- 
lions of people—or fifty millions—and we shall 
soon be fifty millions—can exercise the rights and 
powers of sovereignty—can govern themselves— 
live in peace and safety, liberty and equality. And 
if so, to solve the problem of universal freedom 
and self government. For the American system 
will, if successful, become the system of the world. 
I believe it will succeed. Thé grand instrument, 
under God, of maintaining and carry ingi( to pe: fec- 
tion is, and must ever be, education. The education 
too of the very people, who, at present, in almost 
every part of the earth, are scarce'y regarded as 
possessing any rights, or as wortby of the slightest 
political consideration, or as capable of any more 
refined mental erjoyments than the savage or .the 
brute? Labor while: you: live, to build up this truly | 
American system,’ and thas to promote the best 
interests of all the people—and of mankind univer- 
sally."—Dr. Lindsley. 
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OBDURACY. | 
The unyielding character of man, when roused 
up to take decisive positions, is well illustrated in 
the history of the Egyptian plagues. The nature 






thought that the p!ains of Egypt would have gleau~ 
ed tar and wide with martial array, and that ver.- 
geance should have put on its cruel trappings to 
sweep from the earth a long afflicted, enslaved. peo- 
ple! The circumstances of the ehesen people, tie 
gathering wrath of their pursuers—the Red sex 
With its n.ultitadinous waves before, and the rouy): 
waves ,of plumes, of spears, and chariofs anf 
archers behind, and the passage through the patted 
billows,—are well described in an unfinished poem 
of the late, elegant and pious Bishop Heber of 
India. The following isa brief extract. 


Friend Of the poor! the poor and friendless save— 

Givet and Lord of freedom! help the slave, 

North, Séuth, ane West, the sandy. whirlwinds fy, 

The circling pale-of Egypt’s chivalry, 

On earth's last margin throng the weeping train, 

Their cloudy guide moves on—and must we swim 
the main, 7 

"Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 

Nor bath’d a fetiock in the nauseous flood. 

He comes—their leader comes—thfe man of God 

O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onwards treads; the circling waves retreag, 

In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet; 

Ani the chafed surges, inly roaring show, 

The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter and with hearts that swelt,, 

Down, down they pass, a steep and slippery dell: 

Round them arise, in pristine chaos hurl’d, 

The ancient roeks, the secrets of the world; 

And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green; 

And caves, the sea-calf’s low roof’d haunts ame 
seen, 

Down, safely down, the narrow pass they tread, 

The seething waters stor:n above their bead; 

While far behind retires the sinking day, 

And fades on E.dom’s bills its latest ray. 

Yet not from Israel fled the friendly: light, 

Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night; 

Still ia the van along that dreadful.roady 

ho broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of 

Its meteor glare'a tenfold lustre gave 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave. 
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Jamaica. It-is well known to readers of reli- 


gious newspapers, that the Wesleyan Methodists 


have had, for'some time past, flourishing missiona- 
ry establishments among the poor slaves in the 





of the greater part of these calamities was such as 
would scarcely permit-them to be referred to natu- 
ral causes. They had all been threatened as 
warnings to the proud king to favor the oppressed 
people of the Lord; these warnings were unheeded 
and the judgments came. Every time the impious 
monarch arrayed himself against his Maker he had 
failed. He had seen the prophet raise in his hand 
the rod which had been turned into a serpent, and 
smite the waters-—the waters turned into blood; he 
had seen frogs cover the land, and invade his bed 
chambers; he had seen the dust of the earth be- 
come a loathsome animation; he had seen the air 
burdened with flies; he had seen the cattle of his 
plains afflicted; be bad seen his sone affected 
witha disease in common with every living thing; 
he had seen the atmosphere gather blackness, and 
when the appalling thunder broke in the gloom, 
hail mingled with fierce flames smote upon the 
vales of Rgypt; he had seen locusts in countless 
millions swarm on his eoasts, and leave no green 
thing behind them; he:bad seen and felt the Sty- 
gian darkness that lay like a dreadful incubus over 
all his land—a blackness alike impervious to the 
sun’s bright ray, or the glare of earthly fires; he 
had heard the melancholy midnight cry arise from 
one extremity of his realm to the other as the angel 
of death struck the pitiless blow on the every first 
born—and yet, even now, he barely consents to 
let this people go. 

Ten tinjes warned and punished, who would have 





We-t India Islands. They have more than thirty 
thousand in close membership in those islands, 
many of whom are among the brightest ornaments 
of religion. But we are sorry to seéthat the spirit 
of persecution which bas long slumbered there, has 
lately 1evived, and manifests a disposition to check 
the good work entirely; though we doubt not that 
God twill overrule such painful events, and sanc- 
tify them to the good of his own cause. ‘The ‘spi- 
rit of persecution to which we allude has lately 
shewn itself in the imprisonment of a missionary 
(Mr. Grimsdoll,) for preaching to the slaves after 
sunset, a practice which the civil authorities had 
taken occasion so to alter their laws as to prohabit. 
This outrag* upon religion and propriety was ac- 
companied by othersof enormity. Nothing, how- 
ever. can ‘stop the good work. “Jt is of God,” 
and therefore must go on. 

The education of negro children in the West 
Indies is exciting considerable interest in England, 
end, an Assoeiation has been formed in Jamaica 
for that purpose. | 


a 

Sierra, Leoxe—The Church Missionary So- | 
ciety has, now in its service in the colony, 5 mis- 
sionaries, 5 schoolmasters, $ schoolen.istresses, $ 
native teachers, and 15 native assistants—total 81. 
Atthe date of the last returns— the close of 1826— 
the Society ‘had 22 schools, containing 2075 
scholars. At (he same date the population of the 
villages of liberated Africans was 10,059. — 
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_ the «mighty march of the Genius, of Universal 
Emancipatiqn. May it continue to march, know- 


into hopeless despair; for the sun of liberty is ris- 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Asafriend fo the rights of man, [ rejoice to see 


ing no restraint, till the temple of {yranny, alrea- 
dy beginning to tremble, is razed ‘to its foundation. 
Those who are sorely oppressed, need not sink 


ing, @nd fond hopes are cherished, that ere long, 
he will shine in his meredian strength, when there 
shall not be a cloud to intercept his rays. 
Bat whilst we look with peculiar pleasure at the 
rapid progress of the cause of freedom, we are 
ained to see the enemies of all righteousness mak- 





“Stig their strongest efforts for dominion. Alreasly 


have we heard the mighty men 6f the south threaten 
the disunion, and consequént destruction of this 


* nation, (at least the southern part of it,) if Con- 
gress make one er to rescue these miserable 


and bleeding victims of inhuman ¢ruelty, from the 
iron grasp of slavery. Let them put their threats 
in execution, and they will soon see and sensibly 
feel that their strength is perfect weakness. In 
Case of war, have they any reason to expect help 
from the north? No: but to the contrary, there 
are many, even in the dark regions of slavery, who 
will never shoulder their muskets to oppose li- 
berty. as 

Now the advocates of slavery ate’ combining 
their strength to elect Gen. Jaokson to the Presi- 
dency. Why 1s be their choice? ’ Is it because he 
is eminently qualified to fill the station? No: but 
because he is a slave holder.. May heaven avert 


his accession to the throne! for the the sake of|" 


those whose sufferings are now intolerable. Gen, 
Jackson, it is true, merits the gratitude and esteem 
of the American people, for his distinguished acts 
of valor, in opposing a foreign enemy intent on 
the ruin of our well organized government, (one 
featare in it. only excepted, which is permitting 
slavery to exist.) Asa soldier, a General, I do 
him homage; but as a sisve holder, I despise him; 
and pray that it may never be in his power to 
strengthen the cords of. oppression, 

_ T would now say to every lover of liberty, so 
long as one spark of patriotism animates thy soul, 
persevere in the cause of universal freedom: it is 
the cause of justice, it must finally triumph, al- 
though all the infernal powers have waged war 
against jt. God will avenge the wrongs inflicted 
on poor anfortunate Africans. When we espouse 
their cause, we are assuredly doing’ the will of our 
Father, who is in Heaven. A. Kentuckian. 


THE UNFORTUNATE MOOR. 
Nartcuez, (Miss.) Dec. 13, 1827. 





Dear Sir; 
I address you in behalf of an unfortunate man, 
a native of Africa: who has been held in slavery, in 


’ "this State, for thirty-nine years. A letter has been 


addressed to the Department of State concerning 
this person, under the hope that the General Gov- 
ernment might consider him a fit subject for their 
interposition. As yet, however, I believe nothing 
lias been done. Believing he might be of incalcu- 


* Yable importance to the Colony at Liberia, I have 
’ Ho hesitation in offering you the suggestions of my 


-orvn mind. 
The person to whom I allude, we familiarly call 
Prince. His reol name is Aspuur Ranyanman. 
He was bora in 1762, at Tombuctoo, where his 
uncle. Abu-Abrahim, was at that time king. The 
father of Prince was sent out, as Governor, to Foo- 
“tai Jallo. which Was, at that time, a colony of, or 


du some manner tributary to, Tombuctoo. ‘This 
- eountr’ Sfterward beéame independent of the mo- 
* ther 60 y, and Almam Abrahim was made king. 


Prine, after conipleting his education, entered 
“he army. He very soon rose to di-tinction and at 
fhe ace of twenty:six was appointed to the com- 


- mand ofan army of about two thousand men, to be 


the north of Footah Jallo. 


and laid waste their towns. 
accomplished, he commenced: his retreat. 
Hebolis, however, rallied, and by a circuitous rout 
and rapid marches, ambushed themselves ina nar- 
row defile of the mountain through which Prinee 
was to pass. He fell into the snare, and; with al- 
most his entire army, was made prisgner and sold 
to the Mandingoes, and by them put on boatd a 
slove ship then upon the coast. . 
Prince has been the property of Col. James F. 
of this place, during his whole captivity. During 
that time, Col. F. states he has never known him 
intoxicated, (he makes no use of ardent spirits) — 
never detected him in dishonesty. or falsehood—nor 
has he known him guilty of a mean action; and 
though born and raised in: affluence, he has submit- 
ted to his fate without a murmur, and has been an 
industrious and faithful servant. 

The story of this man‘s life is eventful and inter- 
esting. Did. my conviction of the truth depend ex- 
clusively on my confidence in the fidelity of his 
own narative, [ could scarcely entertain a ‘shadow 
of doubt. Fortunately, howeyer the most incred- 
ulous may be satisfied. . 

Dr. C. a highly distinguished physician. of this 
lace, now deceased, knew Pr ince intimately at 
Teemboo, in Footah Jallo. We was ‘taken by 
Prince ‘to his own house, where, during a long and 
painful illness of the disease peculiar to that cli- 
mate, he was treated with kindness and humanity. 
hey were recognized by each other in this coun- 
try, and Prince now relates their first meeting here 
as deeply affecting. 
part of Dr. C. to emancipate him, and enable him 
to return to his native country. From causes al- 
together inexplicable to me, it was never effected. 

That Prince is a moor, there’ can be but little 
doubt. He is six feet in height; and though sixty- 
five years of age, he has the vigor of the meridian 
of life. When he arrived in this country, his hair 
hung in flowing ringlets far below his shoulders. 

Much against his will, his master compelled him 
to submit to the sheers, and this ornament, which 
the Moor would part with in his own country only 
with his life, since that time he has entirely neglect- 
ed. Ithas become coarse, and in some degree cur- 
ly. His skin, also, by long seryice in the sun, and 
the privations of bondage, has been materially 
changed; and his whole appearance indicates the 
Foolah rather than the Moor. But Prince states 
explicitly, and with an air of pride, that not a drop 
of negro blood runs in his veins. ~He places the 
negro in a scale of being infinitely below the Moor. 
His prejudices, however, have been so far over- 
come as to allow him to marry; and he now has'a 
numerous offspring. . 

At my own request, Prince often visits me. Heis 
extremely modest, polite, and intelligent. I have 
frequently examined him in the geography of his 
own and contiguous coantries—their political con- 
dition, forms of government, manners and customs, 
religion, &e. &c. His knowledge is accurate to 
the minutest degree, so far as I have compared it 
with the best authorities—He possesses a large 
stock of valuable information of the countries south 
of the Great Desert. North of that, he has never 
travelled. 

Prince was educated and perhaps is still, nomi- 
nally at least,a Mohomedan. I have conversed 
with him much upon this subject. and find him 
friendly disposed toward the Christian religion. 
He is extremely anxious for an Arabic Testament. 
Hie has heard it read in English, and admires its 
precepts. His principal objections are that curis- 
TIANS DO NOT FOLLow THEM. His reasoning upon 
this subjeet is pertinent, and, to our shame, is al- 
most unanswerable. I can only remind him of the 





fallibility of manyand, from his own position, en- 


Exertigns were made on the! 





employed against the Hebohs, a tribe of negroes at | deavor to show him the necessity of the great A- 
He marched into théir | tonement, and the mercy of God through Christ to 

country, and succeeded in putting them to flight,! erring man. 

Believing his object! 

The| 


The father of Prince died soon after the capture 
of his soy.—His brother Almam Abduhl: Gahdric 
suoceeded to the throne, and,'I believe, is the prés- 
ent reigning monarch. . Prince states that he hish- 


scif is entitled to the throne from this circumstance, ° 


His brother is of the half bload; his mother being 
an African.—This circumstance, it appears, provi- 
ded there is no disparity in moral qualities, creates 


a preference. *But he has‘no wish to enter again * 


the bustle of public life. Many years of servitude 
have entirely subdued his ambition for power. He 
will be happy—he speaks to me upon this subject 
with: a countenance beaming with joy—if he can 
return to his native country, live the friend of the 
white man, and die in the land of his fathers. 

I world here mention that Col. F. is ready to 
giye him up without an equivalent. 
plained to Prince the object of the establishment at 
Liberia. He speaks with gratitude of the benevo- 
lent design; and, taking into view the very short dis- 
tance between that place and his own country, he 
feels assured he can be of very great service to that 
colony. ki 

T now comment him to the favourable consid- 
eration of your Society. T cannot persuade myself 
but that you will seize with avidity an imstrument 
that appears so completely adapted to your wants, 
Is it impossible—is it improbable that Abduhl Rah- 
hahman may become the chief pioneer of civiliza- 
tion to unenlightened Africa—that armed with the 
Bible, he may be the.foremost of that band of pil- 
grims who shall roll back the mighty waves of 
darkness and superstition, and plant the cross of 
the Redeemer upon the furthermost mountains of 
Kong! _ Wishing, Rev. Sir, the humane Society of 
which you are the able organ, all the success that 
so noble a cause merits, and commending it to the 

idance of Him who doeth all things well, I re- 
main with the highest respect, &e. 


\ 





Stave Corontes or Great-Britaixy—On the 
15th of May, 1823, resolutions were adopted in the 
House of Commons, and were subsequently agreed 
to by the House of Lords, for the gradual amelio- 
ration of the state of slavery; in pursuance of which 
resolutions, his majesty‘s ministers declared it to be 
their intention to introduce into the different slave 
colonies the following reforms, viz. I. To provide 
the means of education and religious instruction to 
the slaves. II. To put an end to Sunday markets. 
Ill. To make Sunday, instead of being to the 
slaves a day of labor in their provision grounds, a 
day of rest and religious observance. IV. To allow 
the slaves equivalent time, in lieu of Sunday, for 
cultivating their provision grounds, and for market- 
ing. V. To admit the testimony of slaves, under 
cértain restrictions, in. civil and criminal cases. 
Vi. To legalize marriage among slaves, and to pro- 
tect their connubial rights. VII. To 
separation of families by sale. VIII. To prevent 
the sale of slaves detached from the plantation to 
which they belong. IX. To protect the slaves, by 
law, in acqmnrmg, possessing, and transmitting pro- 
perty. X. To establish Savings Banks for the safe- 
guard of their property. XI. To abolish all taxes 
on manumission. XII. To grant to the slaves a 
right of redeeming themselves, or any of their fami- 
ly,at a fair appraisement. 
power of arbitrary punishment possessed by the 
master and his agents, and to restrain its abuse. 
XIV. To provide that a regular record should be 
kept, and a regular return made of all arbitrary 
punishment by the master or his agents. XY. To 
abolish entirely the practice of flogging females. 
X VL. To abolish entirely the use of the driving 
whip in the field, as a stimulus to Jabor.. XVIL. To 
appoint Protectors of the slaves in every colony- 
XVIII. To prayide that, in future, a6 person, bemg 


I have also ex- 








revent the. 


XIII. To timit the, 
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a proprietor of slaves, or interested in slave pro- 


rty, should be. appointed by tbe Crown to the 
offices of Protector of Slaves, Governor, Judge, } 
Fiscal, Attorney General, Bishop, @lergyman, or 


salaried teacher, and generally to any function con- 
nected with the administration of the slave laws. 
XIX: To provide that, in questions involving the 
slavery or freedom of individuals, the presumption 
of law shall be in favor of freedom, ‘XX. To pu- 
rify the administration of justice. 


nmany of the colonies\it is a known fact, that 


nota single one of the above resolutions has been 
adopted; in some of thém, such as’ Trinidad, Ber- 
hice, Cape of ts00d Hope, Demerara, &c. they 
have been partially and evasively adopted: in none 
of the colonies-have the entire instructions of go- 
‘vernment been acted upon. 





: POLITICAL. 
What is true liberty? . 
It is not a right to-do, in allwespects, as every 

one may wish. I takefor granted the principle, 

that men are designed by their Creator to live in.a 
social state, and under civi) regulations. Ih this 
respect, we may well say; The powers that be are 
ordained of God. It this poiut be conceded, it 
follows that no one can have a right to do those 
things which will. endanger the existence, the safety, 
or the well-being of the social state. The right 
to commit murder, to rob and steal; the right to 
pluader, defraud, oppress, assault, slander or in any 
way to injure one another, is utterly precluded by 

a state of true liberty; and this, for the reason that 

such a right would necessarily. prevent the enjoy- 

ment of any blessings which liberty proffers. A 

liberty to do wrong, to injure others, would, whjle 

men are as they now are, and as they always have 
been, be fatal to. all the interests and happiness, 
which it is the cesign of the civil and social state 
to promote an‘ to secure. ; 
need not dwell ona negative view of my sub- 
ject, which is so obvious and generally understood. 
But when we come to a posilive view of what true 


I 


liberty implies, there is more room for diversity of 


opinion, in regard to some of the minute particu- 
lars. It will not be expected, on an occasion like 
the present, that I should descend to a discussion of 
such particalars. 
review some of the more important principles, in 
respect to which all, or nearly all, of us shall be 
agreed, 

A true state of freedom implies protection and 
security with regard to life, personal liberty, and 
liberty of conscience; it also secures the rights of 
property. , 

1., [t provides for the safety of ‘our lives. 

This it does, in all cases where they are not 
forfeited by crime.’ And in every case where we 
may be accused of having committed a crime, 
true liberty niakes provision that we shall be tried 
man impartial manner.—Our lives are never to be 
put in jeopardy, unless the safety of the state de- 
mands of us to expose them on the field of battle; 
or,uuless we have brought ourselyesinto danger, 
¥ our own disobedience to the laws of our coun- 
try. This principle is so plain, that [need not occu- 
py another moment of your time in discussing it. 
, 2. Trae freedofn-implies the security of personal 
liberty. 3 

“God bas made of one blood all the nations of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” Ali 
are descended from one common parent; all are 
made in the image of God; on all has\he bestowed 
the endowments of speech, of reason, of an im- 
mortal spirit. All are candidates for endless bliss, 
or for misery which will correspond to their deserts. 
All have substantially the same weaknesses, wants 
and woes; and aii are placed, by the God who 
made them, and by the nature with which they are 
endowed, on the same level. The Creator of hea- 
ven aud earth, is God of the Jews and of the Gen- 
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Let me merely pass in brief 


pare 





tiles, of the European, the American, and the 
Atrican. : : 

These sacred truths are recognized by that ever 
memorable instrument which created our national 
existence. Jy nature,,all men are created jree 
and equal. ‘then: may these words continue to 
stand, inscribed, in high relief, until time shall.be 
no-more!—But if not—if they must be erased by 
the hand of violence and blood; if they must be 
blotted out by time, which blots out states, and 
uations, and empires; yet they will remain, forever 
remain inscribed, in characters of, light, upon the 
very nature which our Maker has givenus. They 
are enstamped upon it, with an indelible imprés- 
sion made by the handof the Almighty. = 

I speak to those who know howto prize personal 
Jreedom, and to protect if; therefore I may be brief. 
They. well know, that all original differences 
between men, so far as the constitution of their 
nature is concerned, are the result of accidental 
causes, Of climate, of soil, of local peculiarities. 
The new born European monarch, or nobleman is 
just as helpless, and as dependent as the new-born 
African or Indian. The white man has no pre- 
eminence, by nature, above the black. Ifa differ- 
ence in the color of the skin, can entitle one to a 
freedom of which the other may be deprived; then 
a difference of features, of limbs, of bodily form 
or vigor, among those who have a white skin, may, 
on the same ground, afford just occasion for Geny- 
ing to some a personal Jiberty which is granted to 
others: for it is quite plain, that these things affect 
the disposition and character of men as much as 
the color of the skin, nay more. The reasoning, 
then, which denies to the African his personal free- 
dom, if consistent with itself, should deny to those 
of the whites, who are deformed or defective in any 
physical part, or stupid in respect to their intellec- 
tual capacities, equal rights with those who are 
endowed with beauty and perfection of physical 
nature, and with intellectual powers. 

Personal liberty implies a right to engage in 
whatever honest occupation we please, without 
any restraint. Itisa right togo where we please, 
and when we please, provided we do not thereby 
injure the rights of others. It implies safety from 
all artest or restraint, except for crime or default. 
It extends equally to the beggar on the dunghill, 
and to the first Magistrate of the. nation. It can 
never be lawfully invaded, except where a man by 
his ‘own misdemeanor, has compelled the society 
of which he is a member to restrain it, because he 
abuses it to the prejudice of others—Steuart, 





From the London i caliay, 
WELLINGTON, ; 


Party spirit.has. never been: the spirit of the 
Examiner. We-would resist to ‘the utmost the 
Duke of Wellington’s military occupation of the 
Premiership; but now that he is our ruler, we would 
discharge the duties of good citizens, and, do all 
that hes in our power to put ‘him in the way of 
qualifying himself for this office. 

He must go to school: that is fixed and settled. 
It were most to be wisbed that there were a school 
of ancients where he might A, B, ab it, with 
contemporary scholars, and be fired with the spirit 
of emulation—with the noble desire of rivalling or 
excelling other sexagenarians in the race through 
the horn book: but at present there is unfortunately 
no establishment of the kind in existence, and 
“while the grass grows the steed starves!” His 
Grace’s case calls for instant help. Schools there 
are in abundance, both day and weekly, private 
and parish, where very young children are taught 
the radiments, which would be tit colleges for the 
Duke, and which would furnish all the requisite, 
ur to speak more strictly, all the possibie instruction. 
The inconveniences of them are however these: 
first, that the babies would be apt to make game 
vf the Prime Minister; secondly, that there are no 
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elemen oks written e pressly for the 
Sapient ava exalted scholars. << © 


~dn. order to prevent the first annoyance; 

mist be accompanied to school by an escort_of” 
Guards, who will be drawn up in the school room, 
and who will fire upon the dren in the ne 


their’ making fun 


with paper pellets. | ae wr 

‘The Duke’s studies will thus be free from inter- 
tuption; and he on his part will not objet to be. 
whipped so often as a whipping is necessary, which 
will be pretty frequently. As a Commander 
oer, it is quite impossible that he can disapprove 
of flogging. © ~e 

The Duke of course will attend’a day school in 
the morring, and thus-he will distribute his time 
between the horn. book and the dnection of this 
great nation’s affairs, conning his task one half the 
day, and guiding our councils the other. Asthe 
Edinburgh Revicw says, “There is not one ofva 
British statemaf’s functions which may not be 
conjoined with the cares of ‘an, indastrious life + 
still more compatible are they then, with ‘ab day» 
scholar’s tasks. Lom 1 

We have now-only to dispose of the second 
difficulty above mentioned, namely, that there are 
no books intended or fit for the use of such elderly 
and elevated students. “rs : 

In order to make sure of our ground, it will 
certainly be advisable that the Premier should begin 
with the Alphabet; and on looking at such tasks 
“made easy,” we find many nice little books with 
colored cuts very proper for young persons, but 
cannot pitch upon one quite the thing for aged 
Dukes. > “* 

“A was an apple,” and “B was a ball” is well 
calculated to make its impression on the tender 
memories af those much addicted to apple and — 
ball; but apples and balls have no interest for Prime 
Ministers, and we want some association: of the 
letters with ideas of a more favorite.kind. ,With 
the view of.accomplishing this object, we have ad- 
vised with the Bellman of our district, who has 
obligingly and purely from public spirit, drawn up 
the following. 


or 


of his Grace, or, 


ALPHABET 
For his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 

Marquess Douro, Marquess and Earl of WelNing- 
ton, &c.; First. Lord. Commissioner of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, Field Marshal in the Army, 
Colone! of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards, Colonel in Chief of the Rifle Brigade, 
Governor of Plymouth, and Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum County Southampton; 
Prince of Waterloo; Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Duke ef Vittoria, and a Grandee of Spain of 
the First Class; Marquis of Torres Vedras, 
Count of Vimeira in Portugal, K. G., K. A, 
B. E., C. S., E., F. M., G. F., M. J., M.T., &., 
St. F., St.G., T.S., and W., and D/C. L, . 
A is our “ ancient Ally” the Great Turk; 

is the Bigotry good for our work, 

is the Church whose rich tithes we defend, 

is the darkness befitting our end. 

the Enlightenment which we so hate, 


is the Falsehood much used in the State, 
are the grants for new churches and steeple, 


( 
1¢ people. 


PSA wae 
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H is the Hunger that pinches the 
I stands for ignorance—bless’d be the name! | 

J for the Jabber we speak without shame. 

K is the Koowledge—man’s fall in the Bible! 

L is the Law that restrains it as libel. 

M stands for Manchester, Murder, and Massacre, 
N Navarino and Party tracassierie. é 

O is the cry of a tax-ridden nation, Spee 

P are the Pensions thatgo with bigh station. 

Q are the Questions we smother with No, 

R the Revenue, that’s rather 80 so.’ 

8 is the State merely made for our profit, 

T the Taxation the people get of it. © . 

U is the Union of koaves and of dupes, 

V is the vermio of time-serving troops. 

— The next ss a letter of paw-paw report,» 

X is the Prereier whe cross’d it-at Court. 

Y stand for Yea’s which all reason o’erwhelm, 





Z for the Zauy who sits at the bela, 
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Pewwsyivanra Lscisuative Report. We recommend to 
the notice of our readers the Report of Mr. Krepps, in the 
Legislature of Pennsylvanio— age, 82: It is a very im- 
portant state peper; and, if followed by thegdoption of prop- 
| ef measures, will not failto aid our cause in a powerful 
mabner. 





Desare m Coycress. Long as the debate on D*Aute- 
rive’s claim is, we haye resolved to record it; and anti-re- 
publican asthe sentiments of some of the speakers are, 
they shall be preserved, as memento’s of their rare incon- 
sistency. It is; indeed, astonishing that men, pretending 
to republicanism or christianity, can with such perfect 
sang froid, in the most unblushing manner, speak of human 
beings as they do.. Witness the remarks.of Archer, from 
Virginia, (see pages 66 and 67,) on the 15th January, and 

_ 9180 several others, at different times. Is it not disgraceful 
tg the national character, humiliating to the pride of re- 
publicans, and sickening to the hearts of all good men, to 
witness such a prostitution of talent, and prostration of 
principle, as we have seen manifested, since that subject 
has been before the public?—And will not the heart-harden. 
ing, sonl-searing, contaminating influence of the example 
it affords, he productive of consequences most sincerely to 

be deplored?’ a 

We hope that every reader will peruse the remarks of 
the Advocates of slevery, here recorded, again and «gain. 
If they do not open their eyes to the rank ‘inconsistency 
(not to say the deep hypocrisy) of many, in this far-famed, 
self-styled lond of freedom, they must, indeed, be © hermeti- 
coily sealed.” We have heard, a thousand times, that there 
is not an American who wonld justify slavery, in the ab- 
stract. 
Virtnens moral principle that will permit a man to subscribe 
‘9 the American Declaration of Independence, the great 
eharter of human liberty, and in the same breath assert, 
if the most unequivocal terms, that men may be the fegiti- 
mate properly of men—this sane want of principle will also 
lead to the verbal admission that slavery is wrong; while 
the heart practicelly denies assent to the truth of the asser- 
tion. Our politicians, unfortunately, are not all republi- 
fans, Der yet allchristians. We have many tyrabts atnong 
#s; and nothing will hold them at bay—nothing will pre- 
vent them from perpetugting the slavery of the African race. 


and even usurping the rights of others, but the intelligence, | 


the virtue, and the moral power of the people, composing 
thés great confederacy. — 


“ Take Noricg.” At the late session of the Legislature 
of Maryland, a Jaw wag passed entitled, “An additional 
tupplement to the act entitled an act concerning crimes and 
punishments,” which prevides that, if any free person shall 
entice or assist any slang or servant to run away, or shall harbor 
nuh runaway slave, he shatl be confined ix the penitentiary not 
eageeding siz years. If a slave entice pr assist a slave or ser- 
vant to runaway, the punishment is thirty-nine lashes. 

The foregoing is noted ws a matter deserving of record, 
for the use of future generations, It were idle to commen! 
on it, atthis day, tho its anomalous features were visible to 
the warmest admirers of christianity and republicanism. 
Were some ef us, or our nearest and dearest family con- 
pexions, groaning out our lives in hopeless bondage, "neath 
the demon-visaged scowl! of a barbarous Turk, (or the anti- 
‘GhrfBtian cat-o-nine of a southern sfave-driver,) why then, 
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iook *twastly different,” in that case; and we might, indeed, 
wovder how “it came to pass” that, with the Biste and 
the American Deccaration oF Inperenpence before them, 
our statesmen cou'd sanction measures, spiced with 30- 
auch severity, fur the prevention of what, in cther circum 
stances, they. would be strongly tempted to approve. Six 
years confinement in the Penitentiary! Well, but upon the 
whole, we think it is not so bad, afier all. *. is very pro- 
bable that were one of our brothers or sisters to ‘trum 
away” from an Algerine ‘** master,” at our iostigation, the 
Dey, of Bashaw, would order a summary process aguinsi 
us, and we stiould lose our heads, in a jiffey! Our jaw ts 
not half so bad; for people had rather spend heelve “years” 
in the *‘penitentiary,” than part with those very useful ap- 
pendages, their heads!—So we must reconcile ourselves tu 
those little: seeming inconsistencies among slaveholding pro- 
fessors of pure religious, political, and personal (!!! ?) 
‘*freedom.”” Our regulations are better than those of the 
Turks! 





American Stave Trap. We lately took occasion tono- 
tice a statement, relative to the slave trade, as carried on 
between the Coast of Africa, and the islandof Cuba. We 
now invite tle reader’s attention to the following memoran- 
da, furnished by the captain of a vesyel, recently arrived at 
Philadelphia, from New Orleans. ‘ 

** Passed in the river, bound up, brigs Eliza, with @ load 
of negroes; Julia, do. do. Catharive, Loring, do. do. with 
loss of bowsprit.” 

Here were THREE VESSELS, all going up the Wississip- 
pi river, to New Oweans, at one time, freighted with .4fri- 
cans or their descendants, AS SLAVES, to be sold, like dul- 
ocks, at the shambles of that far-famed bazaar for the bhor- 
rid traffic in human flesh and blood! Will any man, of 
gane mind, dare to lay his hand on his heart and say, that 
this accursed ‘‘trade” is not the same thing, in principle 
that our statesmen so freely condemn when carned on 
within gufi-shot of ovr own jurisdiction, or elsewhere?— 
And cannot every sehool-boy, whohas acquired the rudi- 
ments of general knowledge, or reflected one moment upon 
the nature of things, state the reason why it is fostered, by 
many in our own domnicil, and stigmatized as carried ou 
without, especially when the foreign traffic is known to 
lessen the profits of the domestic?—\n short cannot every ho- 
nest inquirer plain!y see that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
clamour »gainst the foreign slave trade, by the advocates of 
slavery in this country, arises from purely selfish conside- 


There is no truth in this. The same destitution of frations?—And, further, cannot even an idiot calculate, that 


the domestic slave trade will, ere long, (if it és not now!) be 
carried on as extensively as the foreign between Africa 
and the West Indies, unless the VOICE OF THE NATION 
h6 directed against it, in atone of thunder! To conclude, 
was there ever a more gross inconsistency, manifested upon 
any occasion, in any quarter of the globe, than our profes- 
sed republicans and christians exhibit, iw the toleration of 
such a disgraceful, iniquitous outrage against the acknou- 
ledged rights of man, as the-slave trade and slavery?— 
Never'—No, NEVER !! ‘ 


Linensa. Capt. Nicholson of the United States ship 
Ontario, having visited the American Colony in Africa, has 
written a letter to the Secretary of State, giving »pforma- 
as to its present prospects, &c. We shall insert his com- 
munication, at length, as soon as we can spare room fur it. 


Snamerv. Ovrrace. By the Washington papers, we 
learn that the bourish old George Kremer, who has jong 
mis-represented one of the districts of Pennsylvania, in 
the Congress of the United States, lately assaulted John 
C. Wright, another member of tat body, from Ohio, by 
spitting in his face! Wis stated that he was induced to com 
mit this decent act by some remarks made by Wright, on the 
floor of Congress, in 8 recent debate. It is well known 
that, for cutting satire, and keen retort, this gentleman is 
without a rival in the house of Representatives. Lis oppo- 
nents, among whom is ‘‘honest George Kremer,” dread the 
pungency of his wit, aod have ofien deeply felt the stings 





tained, 





}of his sarcésm. Finding themselves unable to cope with 


| we * 


to be sure, we might be permitted to crificise it. ht would 'him on that ground, they resort to the more polite sccomane ; 


of personal assaulg Wright is a man considerably un 
the middle size, very near sighted, and withad labors under 
the eifects of a paralytic stroke in the arm, If Kremer 
had not previously brutified himself. by ‘is diss' puted habiis, 
this unmanly transsction would have disgraced uim in the 
estimation of every one. As it is, we can ooly treat it with 
perfect contempt. 


. ‘ eee 
Petition Prom rue Dastaict or Conumsta. We under. 


tand that the petition to Congress by the inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia, contained upwards of one tHop 
sanp signers. No wonder Friend Rindolph took the a. 


larm. We are pretty sure that the presentation of this pe 


tition had a much greater effect in discomposing his nerves, 
than that of the coloured by: playing the tife! 





Pourrics or New Yor. Since the sudden demise of’ 
De Witt Clinton, the great master-spirit of general enter. 
prise in this State, a mighty revolution is taking place in 
public sentiment, relative to the Presidential question. | 
While Clinton ws alive, his friends entertained the hope 
that, in case of Jackson’s election, he would bé taken into 
the Cabinet, and made the President, de facfo, and at theend 
of four years, become a candidate for the office himself. 
This hope being dissipated, the people are beginnning to, 
think and refleet; and it is believed that an immense majo- 
rity will give their suffrages to the present incumbent. 


‘¢ Tye Nationat Pritanruropisr.” This valuable work 
has lately chapged proprietors. The Rev. William Col 
lier, the former editor, has disposed of the establishment 
to Mr. N. H. White, who has engaged Mr. WL. Garri- 
son to superintend the editorial department. From the 
specimen we have before us, we are gratified in the belief 
Wat the excellent character of the work will de fully sas 
It has recently beenenlarged, and makes a very 
respectable appearance. And the momentous importance 
of the subject to which itis mainly devoted, gives ita high 
claim to public patronage. Hs principal object is, to dis- 
courage the evils of Intemperance. This is a besetting sia 
of the people of this nation; and ft calis loudly for the in- 
terference of al) good citizens. The work, to which we 
have alluded, is exceedingly well calculated to expose its 
enormity, its evil tendency, and also to point out the 
means of arresting its devastating march throughout the 
land. We shonid be much pleased to see the “Philanthro- 
nist’ cireulate more generally in this partof the country. 
Subscriptions will be recefved at this office, where tne 
work may be seen. 

Breyevorewr Patronace! The “ Masonic Mirror,” pub- 
lished at Boston, has been discontinued, for want of pune 
tuality in its “ patrons,” tho it had a list of 2,000! Such 
“henevo'ence” deserves to be lashed naked through the 
world. ‘Phe editor observes that were the one half to pay 
promptly, he shonld derive a profit from his labors. He 
night have added, that had the delinquents expende? thrice 
the amount of their subscriptions in opposing him, they 
could not, probably, have thereby injured him as much 43 
by withholding the pittance due him. 

New Bra m Litenstore. There are now several liters 
ry publications, conducted by Ladies, in different parts of 
the United States—no less than five or six, we believe 
two of which are in Boston. This manifestation of pub- 
lic spirit among our fair literati, has (probably) had the ef 








feet of calling forth the latent entérprise of the Anti-Bene- 


dictines, or the heroes of “single blessedness,” of the yr 
sex. It is stated that the Bachelors are about to publish a 
periodicaj, in the city of Boston! to be devoted to Jitera- 
ture, ke. And, paradoxical as it may seem, (that the pro” 
ceedings of the Fair can have any effect upon them.) ¥¢ 
doubt not that the world will be indebted to the eater 
prize of the ladies for the brillmnt illumination nae te 
now be anticipated in the north- of our literary i 
But we will copy 2 short notice of this projected Wor®, 
from the Boston Evening Bulletin, the editor of which bes 
declared war,” against it, and endeavored to place bim 
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self on the **vantage ground,” by taking the fieid before his 
duversaries have completely buckled on their armour.— 


From the Boston Evening Bulletin. 


Batcuesors’ Journat.— Gentle reader canst 
ihow possibly belicve the fact, that a proposition is 
before the worldof letters, for the publication of a 


weekly newspaper under the title aforenamed?’ "Tis" 


even 60! A gang of love-proof bipeds have had the 


qudacity to jssue proposals for the establishment of 


journal devoted to their cause. They impudent- 
ly undertake to say, ,that bachelors have vastly 
more leisure, and infinitely wider opportunities, for 


_ the display of science, and polite learning, und po- 


esy, and criticism, than we of the tribe of St. Ben- 
edict!) They talk of their esprit du corps—their 
talent and industry, and all that. Fudge! Let 
them display their boasted“ spirit,” their skill, and 
their enterprise, in another shape.— 

“Avaunt! thy bones are marrowless!” 


. The proposed work will probably contain all the 
farewell sonnets, the odes to disappointment, the 
complaints of slighted affection, and similar crude 
abortions of a single-notioned intellect, that can 

ibly be raked and scraped from among the 
cobwebbed lumber of a passing age. We wish 
them success in their labours—though we declare 
war against the tribe. What is more remarkable, 
this miscellaneous salmagundi is to come from the 
‘press of Mr, Andrews, the publisher of Mrs. Ware's 
wt of Taste.— 
‘‘___-Procal hine! procul este profani, 
Conclamat vates, totoque absistite luco. 


The projectors will not get a subscriber for a 


Jonger period than three months—unless among 


those forlorn sisters, and desperate brothers, who 
have declined far beyond a cerlain age. To give 


interest’ to their periodical, we would advise a 
monthly insertion of a bachelorologieal table, 
whereby all residuary spinsters may ascertain the 


state of the market, and the value of slocks! 





To rue Pusuisuers or Parers anv Pertovicat 
Works, THROUGHOUT THE Unitep States. 


It is intended before, or certainly by the ist of 
May next, ina Pamphlet with other statistical mat- 
ters, to. notice all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
in the United States, and the City or Town where 
published, by whom and the conditions of publica- 
tion, &e. A copy containing the above shall be 
faithfully forwarded to each of you, who will in- 
sert this notice once and, forward a paper or a co- 
py of the work you publish to Philadelphia, direct- 


ed to “Tue TRAVELLER.” 
Philadelphia Feb. 22, 1823, 


eee 





EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 
The ship Fama, arrived at Boston on Friday 
last, (4th of Apri!,) from Stockholm. The F#-na 
sailed on the 2nd of March from the Cove of Cork, 


Cork Advertiser of the jst, which furnishes Lon- 
don dates to Tuesday, Feb, 26. The Cork Chro- 
nicle contains the Turkish Manifesto, which was 
published at length in the Paris Moniteur.of. the 
2ist February. It is the same document from 
which we were furnished with extracts, through 
the Paris papers, twu or three: weeks ago. e 
presume we shall receive the document itself to- 
morrow. In the mean time, it appears from the 
various foreign journals, that though it leaves no- 
thing for negotiation, it is not considered a declara- 
tion of war, but only a bold appeal to the Otto- 
mans to prepare for war. “ Ij distinctly avows,” 
says the Cork Chronicle, “ that from the first over- 
ture made by the allies to the Porte to consent to 
the independence of Greece, the Porte was deter- 
mined to resist such demand, and to risk the last 
extremity. “To all such propositions,” says the 
manifesto, * the Sublime Porte gave repeatedly, 
both by writing and by word of mouth, the neces- 
sary answers, with all official formality, and ac- 
cording to the tenor of treaties, Although the ob- 


ginning, and although every thing announced that 
at last the sword alone must answer lhgir proposals, 
nevertheless, not to weary the repose of Mussel- 
men, and on the other hand to gain the necessary 
lime for warlike preparations, tife Sublime Porte 
resolved to temporise, as much as possible, by sa- 
tisfactory answers and official conferences on the 
subject of the dishonor and of the injury which the 
proposals of the three powers would cause to the 
empire and to the nation.” 

Russia is the great object of the Turkish indig- 
nation. It is declared to have been heg constant 
system to make war on the slightest pretexts, while 
Enaglaod and France wore spoken of as her dupes, 
The battle of Navarino was viewed by the Turks 
as an infraction of treaties, and a virtual declara- 
lion of war. It is spoken of in the’ folluwing 
terms: ~ 

“The Oitoman and Egyptian squadrons, having 
entered the port of Navarino, were there tranquil- 
ly waiting the orders of the sublime Porte, when 
the English Russian and French fleets, which un- 
expectedly entered the same port, as friends, be- 
gan to fire, ali three together, and all the world 
knows the catastrosphe which resulted therefrom 
to the Imperial squadron. The three powers hav- 
ing thus openly broken the Treaties aud declared 
War, &c. &e.” 








a nt 
_ Miscellaneous tems. 


Hayti. - By letters and papers, received at the 











office of the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 


from Port-au-Prince, it appears that the account 
ofthe reported insurrection at Aux Cayes, receiv- 


td via Norfolk, has been much’ exaggerated. The 


following article on this subject, is translated from 
the Feuille du Commerce. 


“Ou the 4th inst.. some evil disposed persons en- 
Geavored to disturb the tranquillity of the communi- 
utit.is as difficult to 
seduce Haytians from the paths of honor, as it is 
{0 pursuade them to. destroy each other,—and as 
every one knows that our political existence de- 


ty near L’Ansea-a-Vean. 


pends upon our union—these deluded men a prey 


to idleness, could persvade no influential citizen to 
A few hours were necessary to 
' Three or four persons 
Were killed on the spot, unfortunate victims of their 
rash enterprise; and the remainder are givem up to 
pleasure we announce 


aid their designs. 
disperse the assembly. 


eee. With the greatest 


the public that order aud tranguillity-bave be 
Perfectis restored.” - guubty-bave been 


The Cork Chronicle says: —“ Any objection, any 
argument, which might bave been founded upon 
the Battle of Navarino, is thus cleared away and 
removed. Battle, or no battle, the Porte seems to 
have been determined to refuse her consent to the 
independence of Greece.” 

The Manifesto declares also, that, “this war is 
not like all former wars, a political conflict, to ac- 
quire provinces or settle frontiers. The object of 
the infidels is to annibilate Islamism, and to tread 
under foot the Musselman nation. It must therefore 
be considered purely as a religious and national 
war.” 

The London Sun says—“The Turkish Mauifes- 
to is believed to be a genuine document, but it is 
not intended for external effect, heing merely ad- 
dressed to the public functionaries throughout the 
Turkish empire, in order to excite the enthusiasm 
of the people in the event of warlike operations. 
The policy of the guitan is to be prepared, bappeu 
what may; but the Manifesto is not a declaration 
of war, as some of our cotempararies have assert- 
ed. Jt is generally an appeal to the Faithful to be 
prepared fur the worst.” 

4 Itbad been supposed that Mr, Stratford Can- 
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into which she had put, in distress; and brings the} 






















ning, the Jate Aait Vons e, whe 
had arrived in London from Corfu, had left he lat- 
ter place in consequence of this Manifesto; but 
this 1s coutradicted by the Sun, ere 

There was a cabinet council on the evenin: 
the 25th, which sat until 1 “o'clock, and. Mr, Pe 
was detained by it, from the Commons. 
[t was intimated in one of the sa oer rene 
ing morning, that the suljectwt ich Soarene te as: 
tention of — council, was _ state o aie g’s 
health. This is positively denied by the St. James 
Chronicle of re pees Samype sy o. of the 
king appears not to bé in a satisfactory state, 
though no official bulletins have been published, 
and it appears that he is able to attend to business. 
It is also confidently stated that he preserved the 
external appearance of bealth. 

The Sun says, a cabinet council met last night 
at half past ten, and sat in deliberation till near 
one.—Mr. Peel was twice sent for to the house of 
Commons to attend it. The Morning Chronicle 
states (hat there was a good deal of conjecture re- 
lative to the object of the eabinet council to whicle 
“@c. Peel was called, atalate hour. We have heatd 
rumors on the subject'to which we dare not advert.” 


Despatches have been received from the British 
Charge d’Affairs at St. Petersborgh, immediatel 


4 
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ject of the Franks had been obvious from the be-tafter which a Cabinet Counci! had. been convened. 


— There are rumors of a desire expressed by the | 
Russian government, to advance with an- army in-- 
to Turkey, that the French government is willing to 
consent to this step, but the English goverament 
opposes it. 


_It was reported in London, Feb, 26, that Prince - 
Polignac the French Ambassador, had arrived in 
that city, and that the order for his departure from 
Paris was so sudden, that instead of attending an 
evening party, as he was preparing to do, he order- 


ed his carriage and proceeded at ten o’clock for 
London. taney 


Among the speculations in Londot respecting. 
the course that ministers would be likely to adopt 
in the affairs of Turkey, the favorite one was, that 
they neither would nor could, in the spirit of Greek 
treaty, countenance the advance of the Russian 
troops, and that they would take a firm position re- 
specting it, relying on the want of means for Rus 
sia to act unsupported. : 


Accounts from Madras to the 18th of October, 
give statements of the commencement of hostilities 
against the Rajah of Kolapore. 


5000 British troops were immediately to be sent 
to Bombay. ‘The Marquis. of Anglsea had arrived 
at Holyhead on'his way to Ireland. ‘Price of 
Stocks, London, Feb. 16,3 per cts. Red, 86 1-8— 
Consul, $3 5-8. It is anaounced in the papers that 
Capt. Franklin is about ty make another journey to 
the Northern coast. , 


Tt will be perceived, from the complexion of the 
above intelligence, that the relations of Europe are 
pretty much what they bave been conjectured t0 be 
on this side of the water. The Turk temporizes, and 
has yet struck no blow; but inthe event of the worst, 
appeals to the fanatacism of the people,and their ha- 
tred of the infidels. He imputes to Russia the prin- 
cipal share in the late ¢ ctions, and declares 
what bas been guessed that if Englanb and 
France are not actually pes, they have been 
unwillingly dragged into the «ffair, in order to avoid 
worse conseqences. Sofhe uneasiness obviously 
exists in England as to thespossible advance of the 
Russiqn toops, a messure Which it was said, and 
which it is peebable, the British cabinet would firm- 
y resist. Rumur imputes rent disposition to 
the French cabinet on this ‘The allies have 
respective interests at stake, sent ij 


to give rise to very brisk negotiation, if not to some- 
thing more, serious; Tu could not do better. 
than delay, if she wishes to ia firm betweén 












| 


iheir oposite views and wishes. 


¥ 














\— Bitevary Department. 





————"' Ferien} that the mind 
desultory man, studious of change, 
pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” » 








the Etkton Press. , 
3 VICE,, 

» parent of sickly want and care, — 
‘Thou cause of pale disease and fear 

‘And death to human peace on earth— 
Thy pow’r all dread, all know thy sway, 
Which, more or’ less by night or day, 

Besets mankind in woe or mirth; 


And, leading us astray from rauTR, 

All drink thy poison, age and youth, 
’Till, dizzy with the draught, we reel, 

Sad victims to consuming fires, 

And martyrs to our own desires: * 

, Too late her warning torch we feel. 


How hast thou cheated map, from first! 
Making the best appear the worst,— 

And then reversing, thou dost make 
‘The worst appear the better cause;”’ 
Rejecting thus, thyself, a!] laws, 

Thou promptest us all laws to break. 
Ah! vintvg, thatthou hadst not fled 
From haunts of living to the dead, 

In search of an asylum there: 

Oh! that thou couldst have dwalt with man 
Consistent with Jehovah’s plan; 

And then we had not known a fear. 

Amurnatu. 


From the Warren (Rhode-Island) Star, 


. THE PRINTER’S LOVE. 


We love to see the blooming rose * 
In all its beauty drest; 

‘We love to hear our friends disclose’ 
Th’ emotions of the breast! 


* We love to see a ship arrive 


Well laden to our shore; 
We love to see our neighbors thrive, 
And love and bless the poor. 


We love to see domestic life 
With uninterrupted joys; , 
We:love to see a youthful wife 
Not pleased with trifling toys. 
We love all these—yea far above 
All that we bere have said, 
We love—what every Pawrer Loves, 


To have subscriptions paid. 


From the Génius of Temperance. 
EULOGIUM ON RUM. 
Arise! ye pimpled, tippling race, arise! 
From every town and village tavern come! 
_ Show your red noses, and o’erflowing eyes, 
And help your poet chant the praise of Rum. 
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When dark December comes, with aspect sour, 
And sharp as rafor, blows the northern gale; 

And yet thou'rt grateful in that sultry day, 

When raging Sirius darts his fervid ray. 

Hail, mighty Rum! to thee the wretched @y, 
Atid find 4 sweet oblivion of their woes; 

Lock’d in thy arms, as in the grave they lie,— 
Forget their kindret—and forgive their foes— 
And’ Lethe’s streams, (so much extoll’d by some ~ 

In adcient times,) I shrewdly guess was Rum. 


Hail, mighty Rum! what can thy power withstand— 
E’en lordly reason flies thy dreadful face! 

And health, and joy, and all the lovely band 
Of social virtue, shun thy dwelling place; 

For in whatever breast it rears its throne, 

Like Turkish monarchs Rum must rule alone.) 


‘When our bold fathers cross’d the Atlantic wave, 


And here arrived—a weak defenceless band, 
Pray, what become of all the tribes so brave— 

The savage owners of this happy Jand? 
Were they sent headlong to the realms below 
By doom of battle? friend 1 answer, no. 


Our fathers were too wise to think of war; 


Torey knew the woodlands were not quickly pass’d, | 


They might have met with many an ugly scar— 
Lost many a foretop—and been beat at last. 

Bat Rum, assisted by -his son Disease, 

Perform’d the business with surprising ease. 


And would our western brethren be less proud, or 
In other words, throw by the gun and drum— 

For ducks and squirrels save their lead and powder, 
And send the tawney rogues some pipes of Rum— 


‘I dare predict they all would gladly suck it, 


And every mother’s son soon kick the bucket. 


But Jo! the ingratitude of Adam's race? 

Though all these clever things to Rum we owe, 
Gallon#‘of ink are squirted in his face, 

And his bruis’d back is bang’d with many a blow; 
Some hounds of note have rung his funeral knell, 
And every puppy joins the general yell. 


So have I. seen, (the simile is fine, 

And wonderfully pat, though rather old,) 
When rising Pheebus shot his rays benign, 

A flock of sheep came skipping from the fold: 
Some restless sheep cries baa; and all the throng, 
Ewes, rams, lambs, wethers, bellowing, pour along. 


But fear not, Rum! though fiercely they assail, 

And none but I, thy bard thy cause defend, 
Think not thy foes, though numerous, shall prevail, 
Thy, power diminish, or thy being end. : 
Though spurn’d from table and the public eye, 

In the snug closet safely shalt thou lie. 


And oft’, when Sol’s proud chariot quits the sky, 
And humbler Cynthia mounts her one horse chair, 
To that snug closet shall thy vot’ry fly, 
And wrapt in darkness keep his orgies there— 
Lift the full bottle, joyous to his head, 
Then greatas Omsar, reel sublime to bed. 





hint stop, six months only have ‘elapsed since the 


inst fourth of July; or, at least, Lam ee 
but of having lived that period since ‘the 
were heard for the last celebration of our ind 
dence. Here was a region of conjecture o 
again. After pondering on the subject for s 
time, with much the impatience that we u 


tet 


_ 


endeavor to recall to memory a lust name, 1 ea 


to the singular conclusion, that Rip Van 


like, I had slept away a whole six months; tf 
having gone to bed on the night of the 7th, 


January, I had remained locked in slumber dur 
the revolution: of half a year, and here wag 
transition from midwinter anto midsummer! 

lay, ruminating upon the subject of my long my 
I discovered that my feet, which were 


tency of icicles. 


é 


projet 
beyond the bed clothes, were much of the con 
This circumstance was a’ “ 


refutation of the position which I had assumed 


its being midsummer. The discovery that Ih 
not slept away a change of seasons only ser 
‘throw me into still greater conjectures of the ¢ 


sion which should call forth such disturbers b 


morning dreams; and asthe shortest way of ¢ 
ing these conjectures, I sprang from my b 


having partially dressed myself, sallied forth’ fi 


the street. Proceeding to the spot where the ¢ 


non was placed, a few moments brought me tof 


‘side of the officer who had the direction on 
campany present. 

To my eager enquiries he, with a look expr 
of sufprise, carelessly uttered the words, “Jack 
victory.” “Jackson’s victory,”’said { musir 


“ aye, aye,—one of the commandets at the bat 


of Navarino; 
+ Navarino,” exclaimed he—“are you mad. 
morning? What has Jackson to do with the bat 
of Navarino? 


but I do not recollect the ind ne 


No sir, General Jackson, I mes 


who drove back the invaders of our country at e 


Orleans.» “What” said I, “have the pirates la 


ed and been attempting’to oarry on their dep 
tions on shore?” “Pirates! No, but Johnnyeg 
himself, whom Jackson with his troops of. 
tucks, beat so glorionsly ‘this day thirteen } 
ago.” The whole truth now flashed a 
mind, and I returned home wondering pref 
have ‘occasioned our citizens to become s0'e. 
ingly patriotic. But the result of my eae 
was, that Gen. Jackson is a lucky fellow. 


men’s good deeds are not appreciated thi ou ef 


whole life, and they esteem themselves fortunal 


they do not get more kicks than coppers for ¢ 
services; and it is thought to be a suthel ient | 
pense for them that a monument is erected tot 
memories when they are dead; but in this” 
thirteen years only are suffered to elapse t 
our citizens remember that there was a great Bt 
fought, and that if is their duty to throw'ep 
hats, break windows.. and eat a dinner ink 
the * hero who won it.” ‘iraly we area 
people, and a8 our quondam sojourner 


‘}says, “On whata great scaleis every thing « 


this country!” Spinit oF " 


e 























From the Ithaca Chronicle: 

Mr. Enrrorn—On Tuesday morning of last week 
I was. started from my sleep by the ringing of bells 
and the roarof cannon. It was some seconds after! The price of subscription is Tauren Douiars per am 


the report of the first discharge of artillery had payable within six months of the time of subscribing 


died away upon my ear, before I was restored to full receipt wall be given, if Two DoLLars AND Purr a 
» For, reader, know, Itigakes a deal of time, active consciousness of my existence; and then I} paid tn edvence 


: : Subscriptions will not be received for less time thd 
To make a crooked pord lie smooth in rhyme.) was restored but to be beset with the most sad and vest out re the eity of Baltimore; and the money @ 
Hail! mighty Rum! Thy song-inspiring merit’ neni doubts, as to the cause of this unreasona- ways be pei tebetede mf re en vr 
| b ‘ , and | communicate their names throug e mediu 3) 
n Is ey to many @ bard i i", these, > days; ‘ . sladed tt ; rh wd at hal : a a he’ bells thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting small sume 
pollo’s drink th d, is void of spirit— onc 1a a en dreamin be |a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule pe 
Mere chic .. insipid as their lays; still sounded in my ears, and long ai. heavy report | sably necessary. 1 
And pleased, d give a riv’let—aye a sea of the cannon was heard —_Now, indeed, wasyl) . y eee ape will not be at liberty to withdraw their® 
t What} thep are in arrears. 
-Of tuneful water {grdoe quart of thee! given over to perplexity and conjecture. . The postage must be paid on all letters and/cor 
a can the matter be? thought I. What occasion can d by the editor, through the Post-O 
“Hai, aus ow wond’rous is thy power! have called forth such sounds of rejoicing? It tions, received by the editor, throug 
: Unwarmed by thee, how would our spirits fail: 


Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, 
must be the fourth of July!—wnat else can it be?i South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, 





“ The cordia) drop, the morning dram I sing, Jer 
The mid-day toddy, and the evening sling.” 
Hail, Mighty Rum!.gnd by this general name 
1 call each speciepg-y hiskey, gin or brandy: 
(The kinds are variees; but the effect the same; 
And)so | choose a name that’s short and handy. 
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